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server avant de construire; c'est le parti pris de 
verifier tout le verifiable, de chercher toujours 
plus de verity, en se rappelant, comme le dit 
l'un de nos maitres, 'qu'il n'y a pas de moindres 
verit&, de veritfe indifferentes, ou de verites 
negligeables.' " 

The words sound familiar enough; but it is 
always a pleasure to hear them from a man who 
has so vividly realized their meaning and knows 
so well how to carry out their spirit 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 

Frangois Villon par Gaston Paris. Hachette, 
1901, pp. 191. (Grds. Eeriv. Franc.) 

The original part of this work does not consist 
so much in new facts on the life of the poet, for 
M. Paris acknowledges that all his information is 
gained from the latest discoveries, nor in new 
interpretations on the works of Villon, these will 
be found from time to time in the Romania under 
the head of Villoniana, notes critiques sur le texte 
de Villon, but in the new setting or atmosphere 
in which he brings the poet before us. Heretofore 
Villon had been considered simply from the stand- 
point of historical facts, such as are gathered from 
his works and a few stray references by way of 
criticism by other writers (cf. Longnon, etc.). 
In order to rightly judge, appreciate, and value 
Villon we must know the time in which he lived, 
the circumstances under which he was reared, the 
condition or standard of morality and honor in the 
fifteenth century, the state of professional life 
(magistrates, clergy, law), the attitude of nobility 
and royalty toward the subjects ; only then can we 
perceive Villon's character and fully appreciate 
his significance in fifteenth century poetry, his 
importance in the history of French literature, and 
judge him and his work from an unprejudiced 
standpoint and gain a much higher and broader 
view than has heretofore been possible. This M. 
Gaston Paris has done and done in a way few 
men would be capable of doing ; for he, above all 
others, had that keen appreciation of and deep 



literary insight into the beauty and value of Middle 
Age literature and society, which enabled him to 
see Villon as few scholars have been able to see 
him. 

The importance of this work in the history of 
French literature is more than a passing one, for 
Villon occupies that peculiarly difficult position to 
characterize, the transition period between the 
Middle Ages and modem literature. His signi- 
ficance can only be appreciated by a knowledge, 
such as M. Paris possessed, of both periods. There 
is possibly another reason for the importance of 
this work ; M. Paris had gained for himself the 
reputation of a most careful, accurate and con- 
scientious scholar ; his judgments were seldom 
questioned, never in his own special field ; we, 
therefore, can conscientiously and unhesitatingly 
accept his judgment of Villon. We find that M. 
Paris has gone to no extreme ; Villon is not painted 
too dark and gloomy, not too much of a debauchee 
and bohemian ; he is a pure type of the time, 
nothing out of the ordinary, nothing monstrous. 
The objection heretofore to Villon constantly set 
forth has been from the religious point of view. 
By drawing a true picture of the state of religious 
life in the fifteenth century M. Paris has over- 
thrown this whole theory or point of view. M. 
Gustave Lanson says {Rev. Univ.) : "No one 
before M. Paris has defined the intellectual state 
of Villon, his culture, what he took from the 
previous French poetry, what men and works 
influenced him ; he has put the poet in his social 
milieu and his work in the literary milieu." 
We might add that a student, looking for a type, 
that might fit into the theory of Taine, could find 
no better example than Villon, and M. Paris has 
demonstrated again, consciously or unconsciously, 
that the powerful influence of Taine is still at work. 

The following is a short resume" of some of M. 
Paris' conclusions. The reviewer would state in 
the beginning that the work must be read and 
studied to get any adequate idea of its importance. 

The book is divided into three chapters : the life, 
the work, the success. Space would hardly allow 
of any detailed account of the life of the poet, 
which was a series of frolics, bouts and possibly 
crimes, repentances and vows of reform, escapes 
from justice, banishment and pardons. 
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M. Paris concludes on this life so agitated, so 
criminal and miserable that we must not judge it 
too severely nor with too much indulgence. 
Villon was without doubt a good-for-nothing 
drunkard, gambler, debauchee, spunger or hanger- 
on, seducer, sharper and robber ; his excuse that 
hunger drove him to this life is not valid, for he 
abandoned all honest means. His only desire was 
to drink, be happy, and have a mistress ; he 
would not work. It must be remembered that 
nearly all the soldiers robbed, pillaged and lived 
a life much like that of Villon. The misery in 
Paris drove people to gain a living by almost any 
means. And even if these criminals were caught 
they were usually pardoned. The sentiment of 
personal dignity was almost extinct. The great 
lords betrayed, perjured and plundered the poor ; 
the church procured money through indulgences ; 
the University sold degrees. Villon did not feel 
that he was really bad and his contemporaries did 
not judge him so. The church power was supreme ; 
all crimes against the commandments were about 
equally punished. The distinction now made in 
offenses did not then exist and the feeling of honor 
was not what it is to-day ; thus, Villon did not 
feel at any time of his life that he was morally 
corrupt : he felt regret and humiliation, but these 
were soon lost by appealing to the Virgin Mary. 
He repented sincerely until the occasion came to 
sin again ; but these periods of repentance preserved 
his poetic nature and made it possible to preserve 
the pure sentiments which he expressed with the 
same candor as his desires for the material life or 
his remorse. His pure sentiments we find in his 
poems and they are : piety, humility, tenderness 
for his mother, gratitude toward his adopted father, 
(plus que pere) , sympathy for human miseries, and 
patriotism. 

He did lack energy and delicacy; he was lazy, 
weak and changeable; he was what is called to- 
day "an impulsive." We have a perfect pic- 
ture of his life in his poetry in which we see him 
pass from one sentiment to another, from a given 
tone to an opposite tone, from a prayer to a 
grimace, from a grave and sober reflection to an 
obscene joke. He was always at the mercy of 
the impression of the moment, of the companion 
who dominated him, of the woman who fascinated 
him, of the occasion that tempted him. 



Prom his very faults, moral and material suf- 
ferings there sprang from his poetry what is 
newest, most personal and lifelike, brilliant and 
attractive. Had he gained honors he would have 
composed weak, commonplace poems as his con- 
temporaries and would never have become the 
first of modern poets. The faults of Villon have 
lost an honest man in the past, but gained a great 
poet for all time to come. We must be indulgent 
because, as Th. Gautier said, good poets are still 
rarer than honest men. 

In the second chapter M. Paris defines the state 
of French poetry before and during Villon's time 
and concludes that the poetry before Villon of 
Machaut, Deschamps, Froissart, Christine de 
Pisan, Martin Le Franc, could hardly have in- 
fluenced him much as he undoubtedly read very 
little of it, since it was not accessible to the 
"petites gens," being written on sumptuous 
manuscripts for kings and princes and preserved 
in libraries. With one exception — Le Boman de 
la Rose — all the literature of the fifteenth century 
was buried in manuscripts. 

An estimate of Villon's poetry is next given. 
The disadvantage of it is that we are not familiar 
enough with the time and the personages charac- 
terized. To appreciate it fully we must have 
lived in Paris at the time, known the places, 
things and the men he speaks of, although many 
allusions are explained now by scholars; yet, only 
a student of Villon literature can appreciate Vil- 
lon's poetry. We have the poet in all his weak- 
ness and trouble of his soul, in the disquietude 
and poverty of his life, in the naiveU of his 
desires, in the bitterness of his regrets, in the 
inconsequences of his old age. At times cynical, 
but always sincere; the struggles between his 
weakness and will, conscience and passion, reason 
and instinct, just as we find them in all human 
hearts; but Villon has exposed them with more 
frankness, netteti than ever before, so that his 
poems touch and impassion us. This personal 
poetry attracts us by its documentary value and 
from the point of view of sympathy. 

Villon's position in the history of pure lyrical 
poetry is next examined. No French poet before 
him had undertaken to choose himself as the cen- 
tral figure and make all else turn about him. 
Outside of Du Bellay and Eegnier he remained 
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the main representative of this personal poetry 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
when it is again found in Chehier. Musset is the 
only poet who comes near Villon's spirit until 
Verlaine. Thus Villon is the first of modem 
poets and at times belongs to the great poets. 
His claim to this lies: 1. in the marvelous facility 
with which he passes from one tone or mood to 
another; 2. in his keen sense of observation and 
painting exterior reality; 3. in his peculiar sense 
of gatti, often causing an involuntary laugh, 
partly due to the subject and treatment, partly 
due to his vocabulary. 

Villon often falls into low trivialities, into 
commonplace remarks or jokes and abuse of jeu 
de mots. In spite of all this and his often obscure 
and uneven language, loose syntax, liberties in 
rhyme, etc., M. Paris feels that the poetry of 
Villon does not need to be always understood, 
that there is a charm in it by itself, as in the 
prose of Rabelais, and the reviewer would add 
like that of Verlaine. The words have a sort of 
magical effect, more through their sonority and 
arrangement than through their signification. 
The subjects have long ago lost their charm, 
partly due to their nature, partly due to the 
obscure references, which are often very un- 
pleasant The language is so old and so obscure 
that it often becomes unintelligible. To get the 
full benefit and charm of Villon's poetry it must 
be thoroughly studied, and the more it is studied 
the more its charm is felt. 

His poetry, then, is especially attractive through 
the simplicity of expression, the truth of inspir- 
ation and sincerity of sentiments; through this it 
rises above all the poetry of his contemporaries. 
Added to this is the realistic sentiment, plastic 
power and phantasy, filled with sane, wholesome, 
correct and sound ideas. He is a true poet of the 
large city; he wrote to amuse himself and his 
fellow comrades. For a long time his poetry 
remained accessible only to the iMrh. The 
poetry of the fifteenth century was doomed to 
lack all epic inspiration, moral grandeur and true 
sentiment of nature; nothing great was in the 
spirit of the time. The merit belongs to this 
"mauvais garcon," who drew from the Quartier 
Latin and the streets a poetry which raised the 



banal and mannered poetry of the court to a 
poetry of real inspiration and poetic grandeur; 
for this posterity owes him much. 

As to the success of his works in his own day 
we only know that owing to the many spicy 
allusions to men, places and events they were 
circulated widely and known by almost everyone. 
Up to the end of the fifteenth century no mention of 
his name is made; possibly because such personal 
poetry, so little artificial was not considered real 
poetry by the poetasters of the time; but, they 
were immensely popular with the people. The 
first meritorious mention we have is by Eloi 
d'Amerval about 1500 in his Grande Diablerie. 
Marot, who had published a new edition of Villon, 
confesses that he gained a great deal from the 
reading of Villon. Fauchet, in the sixteenth 
century, is the only one who appreciates him. 
The seventeenth century seemed to revive Villon 
and up to the nineteenth century the appreciation 
of the poet increases constantly. Th. Gautier is 
the first to appreciate him fully, in 1832. There 
are fine judgments by Nisard, Gerusez, Demogeot. 
Campaux, in 1859, devotes a thesis to: Villon, 
sa vie et ses ceuvres, spoken of in high terms by 
M. Paris. Later on there are many fine charac- 
terizations by such men as Montaiglon, Lanson, 
Brunetiere, Petit de Julleville, Saintsbury and 
Suchier. 

The influence of Villon in the fifteenth century 
is quite pronounced. Guillaume Alexis borrowed 
from him the refrain Bienheureux qui rien n'y a. 
One group of poets imitated his Testament; another 
his manner of treating love. His bohemian life 
also inspired works as the Farce Pathelin. His 
descriptive power, pleasing, jolting and satirical, 
is imitated by Henri Baude, Coquilkrt and Roger 
de Collerye. The Villon spirit is in the air of 
the time. Marot owes a great deal to him. In 
the sixteenth century nothing definite can be 
said: but in the seventeenth Patru, Boileau, La 
Fontaine knew and admired him. Voltaire imi- 
tated him in his youth; Th. Gautier, Banville 
and Baudelaire each one took from Villon what- 
ever corresponded to their nature. Verlaine is a 
modern Villon. Richepin calls him his master 
and model. 

The most remarkable and astonishing part of 
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Villon's success is his being adopted by the Pre- 
raphaelites; there was a Villon society founded. 
John Payne translated his entire work, to which 
Swinburne and Rossetti added some ballads in the 
Villon style. 

This book on Villon has been under way for 
sixteen years. A previous book taking an oppo- 
site view and based on arguments of facts, seem- 
ingly irrefutable, delayed the publication of this 
work, which is based on a moral point of view 
entirely and which has been justified by later 
discoveries. 

Hugo P. Thieme. 

University of Michigan. 



SPANISH DRAMA. 



Lope de Vega and the Spanish Drama, being the 
Taylorian Lecture (1902), by James Frrz- 
maubice-Kelly. Glasgow : Go wans & Gray; 
London : R. Brimley Johnson, 1902. 

To those who have followed the current of 
Spanish literary criticism it must have been evi- 
dent for some years that Lope de Vega, the ' ' Mon- 
arch of the Spanish Stage," has been slowly but 
surely regaining his kingdom. To this turn in 
the tide of popular favor the Spanish Academy has 
contributed in a large degree by the publication of 
the monumental edition of the works of Lope de 
Vega, edited by the foremost of Spanish critics, 
Sr. Menendez y Pelayo. The Academy surely 
does itself honor in thus honoring one of Spain's 
greatest sons. Indeed, Lope is the greatest of all 
Spaniards with the sole exception of Cervantes. 
And yet this great poet, this Fenix de Espafta, as he 
was called by his countrymen in his lifetime, has 
suffered the fate of having his glorious name over- 
shadowed by the later and lesser lights who hap- 
pened, for a time, to gain the plaudits of the fickle, 
changing crowd. Calderon, who appealed to a 
different side of the Spanish nature, almost com- 
pletely supplanted Lope in popular favor. Cal- 
deron became the name to conjure with. How 
true this is, and how completely Lope was over- 
thrown, is shown by an examination of the collec- 
tion of Comedias Escogidas, published in forty-four 
volumes between 1652 and 1704. Into this col- 



lection those plays that had met with the most 
marked success on the stage, naturally found their 
way. And though Lope had been dead only 
seventeen years when this series began, Calderon 
is here the ruling naine. The third volume is the 
only one that contains any number of Lope's plays. 
Indeed — hardest fate of all — Lope's comedias were 
frequently published under the names of lesser 
poets who happened to be popular at the time. 
How complete was the change that had been 
effected by a quarter of a century ! Then every- 
thing that was excellent was designated by Lope's 
name. The plays of minor poets, to get them 
into print and to get the public to buy them, were 
heralded as written by the great Lope. So did 
scores of weak and inflated comedias masquerade 
as the work of the great wizard, who looked on 
for a long time with indifference and without utter- 
ing a protest. But after his death the rdles are 
reversed. Lope's name had lost its power to 
charm, and the offspring of his brain seek shelter 
under the names of strangers. We find, glancing 
through the volumes of Eseogidas that Lope's El 
Monstruo de la Fortuna is ascribed to tres ingenios; 
El Marques de las Navas to Mesqua ; La Batalla 
de Honor to Zarate ; La Condesa de Belflor and 
El Premio en la mismaPena to Moreto ; El Amor 
enamorado to Zabaleta ; Sin seereto no ay Amor 
to Montalvan, and many more might be men- 
tioned. The crowd turned their backs on the 
great creator of the Spanish Drama and eagerly 
sought the plays of Matos, of Zarate, of Zabaleta, 
and Godinez, — indeed, even of such obscure poets 
as Jacinto Cordero, Muxet de Solis, Padre Calleja, 
Martinez de Meneses, Guedeja and Llanos. 

But in late years the tendency is clear amongst 
Spaniards and foreigners who have studied Lope 
closely, to place him once more upon the pedestal 
where he rightly belongs, as the greatest of all 
Spanish Dramatists. The excellent biography of 
Lope by La Barrera was published by the Spanish 
Academy in 1890. It contains a vast amount of 
material important for the student of Spanish 
literature of the period embraced by Lope's life 
(1562-1635), but it naturally — La Barrera was 
human — contains also some inaccuracies which later 
researches have rectified. But La Barrera' s 
biography is an immense tome which few, after all, 
except special students, would care to read. It 



